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usages are emphasized. One is inclined to question whether the inter- 
allied system, of map-reading and point -designation was used quite so 
generally throughout the American forces as he implies. His chapters 
on the various activities of the engineers in forestry service and water 
supply, chemical warfare, camouflage, map supply, artillery ranging, 
light railway roads, building trenches, and trench warfare afford an 
introduction to the various activities indicated. Some of them, such as 
those on map services and water supply, praise the later achievements of 
the engineers in these lines and totally ignore the partial breakdown of 
the map service and the total lack of any system of water supply through- 
out the Marne offensive. The chapter on trenches and trench warfare, 
written in the general style of popular military manuals of 1917, deals 
in great detail with the various units of trench systems and ignores alto- 
gether the essential principles of defense which control such a system. 
Certainly after July of 1918, the American army in active sectors did not 
face the enemy in such trench systems as those described (page 318). 
One feels that the laudation of British and French fighting units at the 
implied expense of the Americans was not quite necessary. 

Theodore C. Pease 

The history of educational legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850. By 
Edward Alanson Miller, Ph.D. (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1920. 248 p. $2.00) 
One of the most interesting facts connected with the history of the 
early west is the cession of land by the national government for purposes 
of education. From the very beginning of the history of the Northwest 
territory, section 16 was set aside for schools. Curiosity is naturally 
aroused by this fact. "What became of these lands? How did the state 
make use of its rich heritage ? Mr. Miller has answered these questions 
very well in this detailed study of educational legislation in Ohio previous 
to 1850. It is an interesting story and a significant commentary on the 
administration of the early school lands when the state auditor, as early 
as 1840, could report that the relatively small school fund then annually 
at the disposal of the state had been accumulated at the sacrifice of lands 
"which, if they had been judiciously held, would have now given us at 
least ten times that amount and constituted a revenue sufficient to edu- 
cate every child in the state" (page 74). Yet, as Mr. Miller points out, 
this condition was due not to corruption on the part of officials but 
rather to a lack of appreciation of the real value of the lands, the diffi- 
culty of leasing or selling them to advantage, and the want of a proper 
administrative system. 

Mr. Miller traces the origin of the school system of Ohio to New Eng- 
land influence; hence the district system, which soon called for reforms 
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similar to those of Horace Mann in Massachusetts. The gradual evolu- 
tion of this system and the later efforts to correct it are painstakingly 
traced through all the legislation of the period. A very valuable classi- 
fied list of all laws dealing in any way with schools is to be found in the 
appendix, together with a complete index of all the session laws on the 
subject of education. The work includes also a very interesting chapter 
on "Secondary and higher education," and shorter chapters on "The 
education of defectives, dependents and delinquents," "The training of 
teachers," and "Supplementary educational agencies." 

An examination of the session laws is all that this study professes to 
attempt, although the reader can scarcely help being curious about public 
sentiment on the matter of this legislation as reflected in newspapers, 
letters, and other sources which have not been examined, nor can he help 
wondering what might have been the motives of the various religious 
bodies which founded a large part of the forty-four institutions of higher 
learning. Within these limitations, however, which the author has set for 

himself, the work has been carefully done. 

C. J. Attig 

Publications of the Nebraska state historical society. Volume xix. Edited 
by Albert Watkins. (Lincoln : Nebraska state historical society, 
1919. 328 p.) 

Bacon quotes Queen Isabella to the effect that the well-dressed man 
carries continual letters of recommendation. If good binding, excellent 
paper, and attractive make-up constitute the dress of a book, the volume 
before the reviewer is most fortunate. The introduction in this case, 
however, proves to be unfortunate : the contents continually remind the 
reader of the dress — they are so different. 

According to the preface, the bound volumes published by the society 
are reserved for the more important historical papers, while the contents 
of the society's magazine "are designedly of a more popular nature than 
the papers contained in the books, and are largely notes of current his- 
torical incidents not appropriate for the more expensive and less 
freqently issued bound books." 

The "more important historical papers" contained in this volume 
consist largely of reminiscences of pioneers, seasoned with papers more 
or less historical dealing with the beginnings and early development of 
Nebraska, The most important contribution, according to length (131 
pages) , appears to be composed of excerpts from the official record of a 
contested election in 1859, reprinted from the House reports and the 
House miscellaneous documents of the thirty-sixth congress. The editor 
has sensed the importance of giving wide circulation through this volume 
to the "very useful and interesting information about the population 
of the frontier counties of the territory and the manner of conducting 



